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dantin flies from sensuous pleasure in every form, not 
because it is sinful in itself, but because it is too apt to 
endanger the soul by fettering it to that which is earthly 
and perishable. "Pleasure," says Professor Paulsen in 
his description of the Christian conception of life, "is the 
bait with which the devil ensnares the soul to chain it to 
the world." Things of the earth are the burdens that 
weigh us down and crush our hearts. Every great re- 
ligious teacher has taught this important truth. Jesus 
rightly perceived that it was easier for a camel, to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. Wealth alienates us from God. 14 
But this does not mean that we must live a life of passion- 
less quietism. "We are not asked to uproot all desires; 
for that would imply the cessation of all activity. But 
life is action and action must go on. The Vedanta does 
not see any evil in the earthly life as such. It does not 
ask us to withdraw from the ordinary pursuits of life; 
but it does ask us to renounce the luxuries of life. We 
are asked to live the spiritual or the unworldly life in 
the world. The asceticism, if we may say so, which is 
insisted upon in the Gita ethics, is the asceticism of the 
inner spirit and not of the outward conduct. 

S. Radhakrishnan. 
Presidency College, Madras, India. 



THE WRITTEN LAW AND THE UNWRITTEN 
DOUBLE STANDARD. 

ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD. 

THE enforcement of a law has its most far-reaching 
effect in driving home to the public mind a moral 
standard. Crude though the legal distinctions between 
right and wrong may be, they on the whole reflect the 
scruples of the average man, and they go to form the 

"Paulsen's "System of Ethics" (Thilly's translation, pp. 88jf). 
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standards of the next generation. How far legislation 
should anticipate public opinion is a difficult question. A 
progressive law is probably advisable only when its merits 
are fairly obvious, and when it runs against no such im- 
planted prejudice as to make enforcement doubtful. But 
when behind the written law is a tacit assumption at vari- 
ance with it, the law falls under risk of contempt. 

The ill effects of pressing advanced ideals impatiently 
into statutes show conspicuously in the case of those bear- 
ing on the largest number of delinquent women. The prob- 
lem of the delinquent woman resolves itself into the prob- 
lem of the social evil. To reclaim girls whose only offense 
against society is larceny, for instance, is a comparatively 
easy matter. When there is no question of improper re- 
lations with men, the mildest penal measure, — proba- 
tion, — will as a rule bring shop-lifters or dishonest ser- 
vants back to the straight path. Even intemperance, 
though not invariably accompanied by other vice, is apt 
among women to be at least a contributory cause of the 
more fundamental lapse. As soon as the other sex shares 
in a girl's wrong doing, the problem becomes as complex 
as society itself. The pressure on any weak girl to in- 
dulgence with men is so much stronger than any other 
temptation she meets, that her lack of moral standard 
usually manifests itself in this way, and with a terrible 
persistence. Her own nature and circumstances may give 
impulses in this direction for which she is not herself to 
blame. A girl is bound to enjoy admiration, and to like 
men for their own sake. She may have an injudicious 
mother, or no mother or home at all. Her work may be 
monotonous and ill paid. Increasing the force of every 
other temptation, is the disheartening fact that she can 
earn more money by the sale of her self-respect than by 
any gifts of mind or character. I think this knowledge 
must be embittering to many a good girl who never puts 
it to use. Finally, if she once falls, her shame bars her 
from respectable companionship wherever it is known. 

These causes, constantly operative in society, make of 
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the delinquent girl a question of far-reaching civic inter- 
est. Probably no problem that comes before social work- 
ers is more complex, or more necessary and at the same 
time difficult to handle in a statesmanlike way. The best 
intentioned charity may do actual harm, by confining its 
view to merely one special phase of it. Eeligious people, 
for instance, often look at it from a personal, instead of a 
civic, point of view, solving some difficult situation with a 
quotation from Scripture about 'the one sinner that re- 
penteth,' 'forgiveness unto seventy times seven,' 'the 
charity that endureth all things,' etc., etc., when more 
sophisticated persons know well that to carry such texts 
out literally would add steadily to the number of sinners 
in need of repentance. After all, is it meritorious to for- 
give sins committed, not against oneself, but against other 
persons, or against society? Such texts, intended pre- 
sumably to have a limited personal application, appear un- 
practical, not to say ridiculous, when they are made the 
literal basis for dealing with a civic situation. 

Social workers with a wider outlook will yet often fall 
into the fallacy of thinking that they touch the social evil 
itself by striking at some one of its numerous manifesta- 
tions. The importation of alien women, for instance, is 
a peculiarly revolting feature of the evil, yet the radical 
danger to society lies in prostitution itself, and not merely 
in the 'white slave' traffic. The report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission states that "to the motive of business 
profit is due beyond question the impulse which creates 
and upholds this traffic. Though in all probability many 
(of these girls) are innocent, in a large majority of cases 
the women imported contrary to the provisions of our law 
have already been leading an immoral life abroad." 
Every decent man despises the wretch who lives on the 
earnings of this depraved calling, and as for the man who 
corrupts innocent girls to induce them to enter a life of 
shame for his advantage, no words are too strong to ex- 
press one's loathing. But from where does the money- 
profit come? One would be glad to escape the fact, — 
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grimly humorous Tinker the circumstances, — that if all the 
men in any city, who are following respectable callings, 
should combine to boycott the business for which these 
wretches are feeders, the practice itself as well as the traf- 
fic would quickly languish. The large amount of money 
which goes into this vice indicates why delinquent girls 
offer so difficult a problem. Their support must, in the 
nature of things, come mainly from men who have money 
to spend — from fairly steady working men, or from the 
well-to-do. A New York prostitute from a raided house 
said to a lady who urged her to leave that life: "If you 
well-to-do women would keep your husbands and sons at 
home, there wouldn 't be any women like us. ' ' Yet, though 
it is doubtless true that a good many girls are put into 
prostitution unwillingly, my own impression, drawn from 
no statistics, but from a dozen years in philanthropic 
work, has been that the majority of girls in this life could 
not be considered victims, except in the sense that one 
may be called a victim of poor environment and injudi- 
cious training. These are sufficiently heavy handicaps, yet 
it is possible, in any given case, to throw responsibility 
back from the weak to the tempter, from one generation 
to the generation before it, until one's moral judgment be- 
comes a mere pulp of tolerance. When it comes to the at- 
traction between a man and a woman, it is a nice question 
to decide which is originally responsible. Half the time 
the parties themselves do not know. The social evil, in 
short, has deeper sources than the white slave traffic. It 
is more serious, because it is the cause, of which the traffic 
is one shocking effect, and most of all because it is a 
menace that extends through all ranks and grades of so- 
ciety. Any one who has had opportunity to study pros- 
titution will agree that he is a sanguine person who hopes 
to see in his own lifetime any appreciable lessening of the 
evil. One may even doubt whether the time will ever come 
when populous communities are free from it. One can- 
not doubt, however, that wise measures and continuous 
work may greatly decrease its prevalence. 
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Like every other great undertaking, the lessening of 
the social evil will take faith. At present, the average man 
is more than a sceptic as to the possibility of any genuine 
improvement in its conditions. The men about a criminal 
court, for instance, those who have the enforcement of 
the law in their hands, take the prostitution of a certain 
proportion of women as a matter of course, a necessity. 
They no more doubt it than they doubt the necessity for 
air or for food. They never question the double standard 
of morality, which condones the man, and ostracises the 
necessary woman. They would probably admit that in- 
dulgence is wrong for a man, just as they would agree that 
a white lie is not perfectly right. But no one expects to 
go through life without telling some white lies. It is a 
high ideal, but impracticable. So with men's chastity, a 
beautiful ideal, — for the saints. The attitude of the man 
about town is exemplified in that of a newspaper reporter 
in the court in which I was probation officer. A number 
of girls were brought in one morning from a raid in the 
neighborhood. It transpired that this reporter knew one 
of the girls in the group only too well. He showed a 
humorous embarrassment at the situation and withdrew 
from the court room, but did not appear to feel the slight- 
est shame at its being known. You may say he must have 
been a poor sort of fellow. Not at all. He had a thor- 
oughly kind heart, and was an industrious and capable re- 
porter: but he knew the standards of the men among 
whom he was thrown. One of the ablest of the magis- 
trates in New York said to me that he had argued at length 
with a certain reformer in that city against the proposal 
to send prostitutes to Bedford Eeformatory for three 
years. He believed it to be unjust to the girl and inex- 
pedient for society. He knew that while society as a col- 
lective body was hunting these girls from houses of ill 
fame, from Baines Law hotels, from the tenement houses, 
and from off the streets, society as individuals was paying 
them well to continue their miserable trade. He knew, 
though perhaps he would not have expressed it in just that 
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way, that while a double standard of morality for the two 
sexes prevails, it means that society does not wish these 
laws to be enforced. At another time a member of the 
district attorney's office asked me to talk with a girl whose 
lawyer represented her as a promising subject for reform. 
The girl's account of herself and of her plans for the 
future showed clearly that she had no notion of changing 
her way of life, and I so reported. The prosecuting at- 
torney, however, decided to let the girl off easily, remark- 
ing, "I don't believe in sending these girls to reform- 
atories anyway. It only means that good girls must be 
sacrificed to fill their places." In other words, he be- 
lieved that men must have their pleasure. The same feel- 
ing was less reflectively expressed by one of the higher 
police officials, who said to me, "You are a broad-minded 
woman." (That was his way of saying that he expected 
me to agree with him.) "You know there's no use trying 
to reform these women. It's human nature." Since the 
severest critic of women will not accuse them of being 
naturally polyandrous, it was of course man's nature to 
which he referred. It must be said for these men that in 
one respect they are unexpectedly just : so far as I could 
judge, they do not feel the contempt for these girls that 
one often hears of men. It would be the last touch of in- 
justice if they did. As it is, a fair-minded woman must 
feel her blood boil to see girls arrested, arraigned, and 
sentenced by men who may not know those particular girls, 
but who have certainly most of them done each his little 
part at some time in his life towards the maintenance of 
their miserable calling. 

Now if these particular men instanced, each a creditable 
representative of his class, believe prostitution to be a 
social necessity, it means that they consider the present 
laws of uncompromising repression to be unenforceable. 
My belief is that any person who understands human 
nature, and who observes the working of these laws, must 
hold the same opinion. At present they are unenforceable. 
Why is it that while women are arrested by hundreds for 
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soliciting on the streets, the same act on the part of a man, 
though stamped as a misdemeanor on the statute hooks, 
is practically never punished? For two hlocks from a 
high-grade Eaines Law hotel near where I lived in New 
York, men would every evening station themselves at in- 
tervals on either side of the street, watching and waiting 
for some responsive woman. A decent woman could not 
cast an unguarded glance without bringing some fellow 
towards her. Yet in the two years and a half for which 
I worked in the courts of that city I never knew of a man's 
being even arrested for such an offence. Public opinion 
does not demand it, and, indeed, would be quite out of 
sympathy with such a course on the part of the police. If 
the police were to arrest all the women on the street, close 
up all the houses they frequent, what would be the feeling 
of the patrons of these women — the men who pay the 
money which makes the women themselves and the houses 
worth blackmailing? These men would feel disgust and 
indignation at what they would regard as a quixotic inter- 
ference with nature. Given the double standard of morals, 
and laws which undertake to repress the social evil are 
on the face of it futile. , This being the case, is it to be 
wondered at that corruption in the police force follows 
in the trail of vice? If the police believe, as they undoubt- 
edly do, that hundreds of respectable men do not wish to 
have such laws enforced, while at the same time they know 
that by not enforcing them, they themselves will be liable 
to loss of position whenever a wave of reform sweeps over 
the city, it can hardly occasion surprise that they accept 
bribes as a compensation for the risks they run. This is 
not to excuse graft. It is only to remark that, given these 
conditions, graft is almost certain to follow. Practical 
statesmanship must start with human nature as it is, 
and not as we should like to have it. The New York 
Committee of Fifteen remark: "A law on the statute 
books that cannot be enforced is a whip in the hands of 
the blackmailer. Corruption in the police force can never 
be extirpated until this prolific source of it is stopped." 
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"What measures looking toward the restraint of this evil 
is it possible to enforce?: The system, frequently advo- 
cated, of placing licensed women and houses under sani- 
tary restrictions, does not, as students of the subject have 
shown, accomplish what it attempts. In cities where regu- 
lation has been or is the method pursued, clandestine pros- 
titution has flourished in spite of it, and the sanitary pre- 
cautions have proved insufficient to be an effective safe- 
guard. Even were this not the case, the moral objections 
to such recognition of vice are unanswerable. Segre- 
gation, another method of dealing with the evil, is no more 
practical. Not only does it fail really to segregate, but 
it makes vice bolder in the districts given over to it, and 
such districts are likely to become dangerous cen- 
ters for crime. If license and segregation are disallowed, 
may not some modification of the existing system make for 
more actual repression than at present, while lessening 
the opportunities for blackmail? Soliciting on the streets, 
practising prostitution in tenement houses, any outward 
disorder or advertisement oh the part of brothels, is a 
public nuisance, and should be punished as such. But 
when prostitution goes on in houses given over to that pur- 
pose, houses which commit no overt offense, does not 
practical wisdom advise that it should be left to itself? 
Society being what it is, why should a girl, unless very 
young, be sent to a prison or reformatory simply for being 
a prostitute? The chances are against her reforming. The 
male partners of her sin keep the respect of the world. 
To add a legal penalty to her outcast state is to aggravate 
an injustice. 

With a change in the laws should go preventive work for 
both girls and boys. Measures that increase the comfort 
and happiness of working girls, will tend to lessen their 
temptation to enter on a dissipated life. Good boarding 
houses, ample opportunities for wholesome recreation, im- 
proved conditions of labor, will make their path of duty 
more attractive. The boys offer a larger and more diffi- 
cult problem. With girls you have a standard of chastity 
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already established. In dealing with, boys of whatever 
class you must break down the tradition of self-indulgence. 
You cannot hope to make such progress in one gen- 
eration as to offset the tradition of all the generations 
behind. You can, however, do something to shake their 
unquestioned acceptance of the double standard. I can 
think of no more civilizing influence for boys and young 
men than to stimulate their imagination to put themselves 
in a woman's place ; than to give them a live grasp of the 
heavier price she pays, not only for her own indulgence, 
but for theirs; in short, than to think of a woman with 
something of an unselfish appreciation of her position in 
the world as compared with theirs. To make men thus 
unselfish, women must be sincere, and sometimes courage- 
ous, in letting men see how they really feel about matters 
that bear so closely on their lives, — good women, I mean : 
mothers with their sons, wives with their husbands, even 
sisters with their brothers. Men cannot be expected to 
have a regard for women's feelings, unless they are made 
aware of what those feelings are. Their imaginations, 
left to themselves, will never enlighten them, because men's 
experience in life is so different from women's. The 
chivalry that would withhold a man from helping to drag 
even a fallen woman down farther, he can learn only, from 
a good woman's loyalty to her sex. It is women who must 
make men's ideals in such matters as this. Education in 
hygiene is well enough. Eightly given, it should have 
an appreciable effect upon the morals of the community. 
But in order to bring about real improvement, the young 
man must feel other motives besides those of prudence. 
He must reflect what the cost is to the woman in the case. 
She pays and he doesn't, and no amount of money can 
make up for that injustice. The very fact that there is 
a double standard, that his pleasure means some woman's 
ostracism, would make a man who had a woman's im- 
aginative sympathy resolve never to take part in so un- 
fair a deal. But men have not women's imaginative 
sympathy, and will not divine that wild oats mean not only 
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ostracism to the mistress, but disillusionment to the wife. 
Unfortunately, wives only too often nurse the secret bit- 
terness in their hearts, while they try to smile at what they 
call romantic ideals. Women can remove the double 
standard if they wish, first, by being just toward other 
women, and second, by being honest with men. Doubtless 
it is a difficult thing for a good woman to understand a 
bad one, women though they both are. Even long experi- 
ence with erring girls leaves a refined woman still puzzled 
as to how any human being can bring herself to lead such 
a life. As you talk with such girls, you may find yourself 
judging them with charity, liking them personally, seeing 
their pretty attractions, while at the same time you re- 
main bewildered that they can put up with their lot, when 
it gets past the point of their being in love with some par- 
ticular man. It takes more imagination to bridge a gulf 
of refinement than to comprehend even great moral dif- 
ferences. The best women feel such a gulf opening when 
they learn that a man can get pleasure from what is hide- 
ously unsesthetic. This feeling, sincerely expressed, is the 
strongest support to the moral reasons for self control 
that a woman can possibly hold out to a man. The double 
standard, with its implication of the social necessity of 
prostitution, reduces the poetry of life to an ignoble 
physical fact. I think that this is the fundamental reason 
why every good woman, high or humble, loathes the so- 
cial evil. 

This is not a matter merely of reforming girls from a 
humble walk in life. It concerns the relation of every wo- 
man with the men she knows best and has the most in- 
fluence over. It does not mean that any woman need 
break through the bounds of delicacy in order to be sin- 
cere. It certainly is no more indelicate to discuss such 
a question seriously with men, than to attend the theatre 
with them to see Camille, for instance, or Mrs. Tanqueray. 
To the thoughtful either of these plays opens up the 
whole subject here discussed — and to the thoughtless it 
ought to be opened up. A man who can see either of those 
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plays without having his ideas of the relation of men and 
women shaken to the depths, needs sincere talk from a 
high-minded woman. Every woman should fear lest her 
silence on this subject be taken as cloaking consent. No 
woman need fear to disturb a man's complacency by dis- 
closing her repugnance to an unjust social regime. He 
may rally her as unsophisticated, but in his heart he will 
know that she is right. 

Ada Eliot Sheffield. 
Cambbidge, Mass. 



